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doubt but the court wished insurrections. It was strong
enough at home to suppress them, and the suppression
would unite all the military and militia, and all under one
staridard, and so I am persuaded it has already.

To complete our destruction there is an universal anarchy
of opinion; no three men agree on any three propositions.
Lord Shelburne and Lord Rockingham are bitter enemies.
Burke, who has declared himself educated by an Anabaptist,
is mad for toleration. The Duke of Richmond and Charles
Fox agree with him on that point, while the Duke is as
violent for annual Parliaments as the Rockinghams against
them. Lord Shelburne, Lord Camden, and the Duke of
Grafton are as strongly anti-papistic. The court indeed is
as full of dissension; but if interest divides men it reunites
them too, which is not the case of opinions; and such
a multitude of them has been indiscreetly broached by
opposition itself, that while the court keeps steady to two
points only, prerogative and the subjugation of America, it
may perhaps succeed, at least in the first, before opposition
will agree on a single one. The court would carry the
other also, I think, if it had the sense to temporize and con-
sent to a tolerable pacification; but having had originally
no fund of genuine wisdom, and having squandered foolishly
and anticipated all its resources, it will as usual mistake
prosperity for means, and blunder away its opportunities
under the notion of firmness. France and ten thousand
other concurrent impediments will lie still in the way, so
that the whole of my reasoning centres in this, that we are
in every light undone; that anarchy will reign for some
time, and despotism succeed when we are as much ruined
by labouring towards it, as we should have been in a few
years if it had taken place when first projected.

This is the sketch of my present thoughts: whether con-
sistent with other letters that I have written to you lately,caused
